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LEGENDS OF IOWA. 

Legends will originate wherever men and women may happen to 
congregate. It is, however, somewhat startling to learn that legends 
exist in countless numbers among the people of the Western States. 
Portions of Illinois and Iowa, which fifty years ago were a wilderness 
or a prairie waste, to-day teem with romantic stories, and scores of 
objects with which are connected strange adventures or incidents are 
pointed out to the traveler who has the fortune of coming across one 
of those most indispensable members of Western society, an old 
settler. 

It has been said that legends reflect the character of a people, and 
if such is the case, the early Western settlers must have been sturdy 
men who saw good in everything, and opposed all strictly vulgar 
superstition ; for the great majority of their legendary stories contain 
morals and poetic inspirations of the highest order. They are free 
from the dross of superstition found in the tales of England, Ger- 
many, and France ; they do not breathe the romantic but misleading 
spirit of occultness which pervades the fables of the Orient ; nor do 
they in any way resemble the weird, uninspired sagas of the Norse 
peasantry. 

The legends of the West are as sturdy, as independent, and as 
forcible as the men who created them, and for this reason, if no other, 
deserve more than passing mention. 

What could, for instance, be more poetic than the story of the 
" Lone Tree," which was related to the writer not long ago by one of 
the oldest settlers of Eastern Iowa ? The tale — or, to speak more 
properly, the legend — is based on an oak tree, for many years the 
only one standing within a radius of eight or nine miles. How did 
the tree come there ? That the unsophisticated pioneers could not 
explain ; so they resorted to invention, and gave currency to a story 
which will live long after they have been forgotten. Early in the 
the year 1840, so the report goes, soon after the so-called Blackhawk 
Purchase had been consummated, a young couple emigrated from 
New York State to the West. The man (Bill Brewster was his 
name) was open-hearted, hospitable, and courageous, and his wife 
was a representative American woman of the middle class, indus- 
trious, kind, and faithful. After their arrival in Iowa the two young 
people went out "prospecting" (looking for suitable land) every day, 
and finally reached a tract of fat prairie land which promised to yield 
rich crops. Here they decided to take up their abode ; and the 
woman, relieved of all anxiety and worry then and there gave birth 
to a son, and at the same moment — to commemorate the event — an 
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oak sapling sprang up which was ever afterward called the " Lone 
Tree." The sapling, in course of time, became a stout oak tree, and 
stood for many years in its isolated position, a mystery to the unin- 
itiated, an object of never-ceasing curiosity to the old settlers, and a 
monument of interest to the student of American life and manners, 
until a vandal cut it down, four or five years ago, to obtain a supply of 
fire-wood without the necessity of hauling it nine or ten miles. 

Scarcely less interesting is a bit of legendary talk current in the 
region of the Wyoming Hills (a chain of mound-like elevations located 
on the western shore of the Mississippi River, between the towns of 
Davenport and Muscatine, Iowa). These hills were once upon a 
time the meeting place of thousands of Indians, and hundreds of 
their dead were buried in gigantic mounds constructed on the crests 
of the elevations. When the white settlers first appeared, they re- 
ceived a cold welcome from the red men who wandered through the 
country which was once their own, but had been ceded to the United 
States government by their chiefs. The savages carried vengeance 
in their hearts and murder in their eyes ; and many a bold agricul- 
turist, who had braved the hardships of pioneer life to acquire some 
land for his family, never returned from his cornfield, and the wail- 
ing and lamentations of widowed women and fatherless children were 
echoed from one farm to the other almost every week. One of these 
men went out one Sunday morning to collect his cattle. He ascended 
one of the sloping hills, not noticing the form of an Indian who was 
lying concealed among the tall weeds growing on the summit. The 
settler's foot never crossed the threshold of his home again. He was 
cruelly murdered by the hidden foe, and his body thrown in the 
waters of the Mississippi. His wife, growing anxious about his wel- 
fare, at noon sent out her little daughter to hasten her father's re- 
turn. The child, inured to danger, undertook the task ; but had not 
proceeded far when she noticed a red man on the hill, and, turning 
around, one behind her. Escape seemed impossible ; but just at that 
moment a crevice large enough to conceal her opened in the side of the 
hill. She sought the refuge thus providentially offered ; and as soon 
as she had concealed herself the opening closed, and to her startled 
sight was revealed a cavern of large dimensions, of which she was the 
only occupant. Not until the following evening did the crevice open 
again. The girl, almost famished by this time, crept out of her hiding- 
place, and, seeing that all danger was past, ran home, where she re- 
lated her strange story to a number of neighbors who had met at the 
cabin to solve the mystery of her disappearance. Subsequent search 
failed to reveal a cavern anywhere near where the girl had been so 
miraculously saved ; but it would, nevertheless, be a dangerous thing 
to doubt the veracity of this tale in the presence of the few survivors 
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of those stirring times ; and popular taste has applied to the hill, 
which will sooner or later be made famous by this story, the not very 
euphonic but very significant name of " Providence Hole." This 
pretty piece of fiction, the writer is constrained to add, has a proto- 
type in a German story, but it is doubtful whether the people who 
repeated it on the banks of the Mississippi fifty years ago were aware 
of the existence of the Teutonic fable. It is safe to claim the story 
of Providence Hole as a purely Western production, which, when 
properly embellished, will be entitled to rank with the highest speci- 
mens of folk-lore. 

Another and scarcely less interesting instance of providential inter- 
ference with the affairs of men has many believers among the good 
folks inhabiting the bottom lands of the Cedar near its confluence 
with the Iowa River. In the early days of Iowa this part of the ter- 
ritory was inhabited by a wild, desperate class of people, who lived 
on what they could steal from more industrious neighbors. Horse- 
stealing was the favorite pursuit of the male portion of this commu- 
nity, and many enterprising men saw the fruits of their toil destroyed 
for want of live-stock which disappeared at the most inopportune 
times. Horse-thieves in those days expected no mercy when they 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the settlers ; and when 
one bright June morning in the year 1840, nine of them were caught 
by a detachment of outraged farmers, they prepared themselves to 
meet death with bold faces. The gang was conducted to a huge oak 
tree on the banks of the Cedar River, whose nine branches invited 
the settlers to finish their work of vengeance. One man after the 
other was supplied with a hempen neck-tie, and arrangements were 
made to send them to kingdom come at the same instant. The sig- 
nal was given. A fierce stroke of lightning and a deafening roar of 
thunder followed the command which was to end the earthly existence 
of nine human beings. Eight bodies dangled in the air. The ninth 
was lying on the ground, saved by the lightning which had ripped the 
branch on which he was hanging from the trunk of the tree. It was 
a miracle, for the man, after recovering from his stupor, proved his 
innocence to the satisfaction of the "vigilants." The eight thieves 
had met their fate, but Providence interfered in a way that could not 
be misunderstood to save the life of the guiltless. The tree made 
famous by this incident is still standing, — at least it was two years 
ago, — and the strange tale here related has become a treasured 
legend among the old settlers of the vicinity, which is no longer the 
hiding-place of desperadoes, but a veritable Eden inhabited by pros- 
perous and intelligent farmers. 

A fourth legend had its origin in the present city of Muscatine, 
known in the early days as Bloomington, Iowa. This town is built 
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on many hills which overlook the Mississippi River. In the days 
preceding the settlement of Iowa by whites, the vicinity of Musca- 
tine is said to have been the favorite resort for Indian lovers who 
passed many hours on the noble bluffs thinking of the maidens they 
adored. In most cases this harmless pastime had no serious results, 
but once upon a time an Indian warrior fell in love with the beauti- 
ful daughter of a mighty chief. His tender feelings were recipro- 
cated by the copper-colored charmer, but her father would not listen 
to the pleadings of the obscure lover. There was no war at the time, 
and consequently the ambitious brave had no opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and win the apple of his eye by deeds of bravery, 
which seems to have been the only way in which the stern parent 
might have been moved. Elopement was out of question as the 
country was inhabited by faithful followers of the chief who would 
have " tomahawked " the venturesome youth had he attempted to run 
away with the girl. Life became unbearable, and to end their suffer- 
ings the couple concluded to end their existence. As soon as the 
lovers had formed this desperate resolution, they made their way 
toward the river, where they found a canoe. Chanting a death song 
and exchanging sentiments of undying love, they floated down the 
river until they came to the bluffs already referred to. Here they 
disembarked, ascended one of the steep hills, and, embracing each 
other, threw themselves into the quiet river below. The incident 
was industriously discussed by the few white families then living in 
that neighborhood, who forthwith named the once picturesque bluff 
" Lover's Leap." Another version of the adventure here recorded is 
not quite as romantic. In it the love-lorn brave and his devoted girl 
are described as a very ordinary white couple who ended a life of dis- 
appointment by drowning themselves. This matter-of-fact account 
of the tragedy may be the true one, but the rising generation is in- 
clined to put faith in the Indian tradition, which, as has already been 
stated, originated not with the red men but with the early white 
settlers. 

To repeat stories like the foregoing without the least attempt at 
embellishment may detract from their literary merit ; but the object 
of the writer has been to prove that the American people are just as 
poetic in their conception of strange phenomena as those of Europe, 
and that has in a measure been accomplished. Some day, there can 
be no doubt, an author born with the gift of portraying the thoughts 
and feelings of the " common people " will collect these American 
legends, and present them to the world as the most finished speci- 
mens of folk-lore to be found anywhere. 

G. W. Weippiert. 



